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ABSTRACT 

The resource allocation practices of Neu York State 
school districts were examined to determine how certain structural 
features of school districts can either create high tax rates or 
reduce educational oppoi t unities for students . Study results 
indicated that rural district? spend less on instruction than do 
otherwise similar districts; however, rural taxpayers spend as high 
or higher a percentage of their income on education as those in 
nonrural districts. Rural districts also offer lower starting 
salaries to their teachers, operate with higher teacher-pupil ratios, 
provide fewer incentives to their teachers to obtain additional 
training, and rely more heavily on paraprof essional teacher aides. 
The inability or unwillingness of small districts to participate in 
Board of Cooperative Educcttional Services programs can have adverse 
implications for both students and taxpayers . Sparsely settled 
districts spend more per pupil on transportation than do more densely 
settled districts . Rural school officials and residents attribute the 
increase of property wealth in their districts to speculation rather 
than to real growth. Because districts with the same property wealth 
but different levels of income receive roughly the same amount of 
operating aid per pupil, any movement toward an increased use of an 
income-based measure of wealth will be advantageous to most rural 
districts. (CM) 
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Iniroduotion 



The Levittown versus Nyquist de- 
asion has prompted a renewed and 
rigorous debate over the alternative 
fpeans *hat might be employed to 
finance^ etementary anij secondary 
schools in New York State ' The case 
focused attention on the allegedly 
unconstitijtionai Irnk thai exists ^e- 
tween the property wealth of a school 
district and the educational oppor- 
tunities the distfrct IS afcife lo provide 
The original suit was broughl by 27 
school distncls in 1 3 rountip^ S'y v^ell 
as by 1 2 children who attended school 
in 7 of the plaintiff districts The court 
granted a second group of plaintiffs 
the right to miervene \r\ the litigation 
Thrs group. kno\vn as the pfafniiff 
miervenors, mctuded the boards of 
education of the big four cjties m the 
Slate (New York Oty. Rochester. 
Buffalo, and Syracuse) The inlerve- 
nors argued that iho stale not only 
permits an unccnstautional (ink to 
exist between the fiscoT capacity of a 
distrtci and the provision of educa- 
{lonal opportunities, but compounds 
the in;ustice by relying on flawed 
measures of fiscal capacity that arti- 
ficially inflate Ihe percei\/ed ability of 
City districts to support education 
The inlervenors also argued lhat the 
state tails to recognize the extra costs 
associated witf^ operating schools m 
uiban settings 

Judge Kingsley Smith handed down 



hjs ruling \n June 1 978 Persuaded by 
the merits ol both the plamiiff and the 
plaintiff rntefvenof arguments. Judge 
Smith issued an opinion that included 
an articulate discussion of the fiscal 
problems faced by large urban school 
dstrtcts in New York State in October 
1981. the Appellate Division of the 
State Supreme Court upheld Judge 
Smith's ruling The case is currently 
under appeal 

Since the onginal decision, the 
governor and the board of regents 
appointed a special task force to 
"assemble the necessary background 
■nformation on issues of equalization 
and to prepare allernate ap- 
proaches to a solution " This task 
force, the New York Stat^ Special 
Task Force on Equity and Excellence 
in Education, quickly developed an 
ambitious research agenda that in- 
cluded an analysis of the mar^y diffi- 
cult policy questions raised m the 
Levitlown decision 

Given the urban flavor of the judge s 
opinion, n was not surprising to ob- 
serve the heavy emphasis the task 
force placed on the issues brought to 
light by the big four cilies in their 
intervening brief For example, in addi- 
tion to studies of cost differentials that 
exist around the state, the task force 
commissior\ed a study of municipal 
overburdens— the costly noneduca- 
tional services that large municipdiities 
must provide It is argued that these 
burdens diminish the capacity of large 
cities to provide educational services 



As the debate within the task force 
developed, it became increasingly 
clear t!iat policymakers had given 
insufficient attention to \t\e fiscal 
problems faced by rural school dis- 
tricts in New York State Certain 
members of the task force, as w^rll as 
others from educational organisations 
aroond the state including the newly 
established Rural Schools Program at 
Cornell University, raised objections 
ta the research agenda that was 
being followed t>y the task force They 
also questioned-Certain methodologi- 
cal aspects ol the research Their 
objections lOCijsed or» trie fyck o\ 
attention given to rural schools in 
general and to the heavy use of tnc 
nonmetropoliian caiegory to represent 
rural schools When analyses are 
made of the many types of districts 
that lall under the nonmelropoMan 
heading, many polentially important 
relationships are averaged out of the 
analysis Freqijently. Ibe average for 
this category looks Similar to the stale 
average, tb'j leacts Jto the potentially 
erroneous conclusion that rurai (non- 
metropolitan) districts do not difier 
from nonrural distncts m the state. 

The critics also ob' ;cted to the use 
of pupil-weighted ;qures id depjct 
relationships betwee* district back- 
ground characteristics, sucti as the 
level of enrollment, and district spend ■ 
mg practices Pupil-weighted liggres 
result from procedures thai systema- 
tically deemphasize the importance 
of the numerous Small diStncts in the 
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state These procedures are appro- 
pnatt^ if the researcher is interested m 
making generalizations about the 
averagt; student But the goal of the 
analysis is lo explore the nature of the 
statt? s responsibility fot providing 
educational opporlunilies [or all Stu- 
dents an txCluSive reliance on puptl- 
v^eigh^ed analyses can obscure seri^ 
ous .noqjitjes m the state afd formula 
that aflect small scnooL districts 

The task force responded to these 
criticisms by commissioning a study 
uf the irriplications of the Levjttown 
OuciStOfi for financing rural schools 
This study IS riovv complete and was 
earned nut by a faculty team jn the 
Department ot Liducation of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Life Sciences 
at CoTiiull University The firidings 
from th^^ study m\\ inform the debate 
that Will be conducted over the next 
fuA yCars about th& New York State 
Ujgislature s cunstilutional respunsj- 
bdily tu finance rural schools 



Design of the Study 

A ma|Or purpose o^ the study ^vas 
to prom^jte an understanding of how 
certain s ^"^lurai features ot school 
d'Sl^'Cls 0!*her create ^'ph tax 
rates or reduf^ ? educational opj..iDr- 
tunitiesfor students The study focused 
on the consequence^; of district char 
aUeriStics that met two crite^a fir^l 
the charactensucs had to be com- 
iTionlv foufid in districts that people 
intuftively ^hink of as Demg rural 
sec^ nd there had to be sonrio reason 
foj bh;iiuving that t lest' char^ct<jnstics 
could contribute either to taxpayer 
burdens or i educed edui^^ational wp 
portunities Six district characteristics 
moettng these criteria \/vert^ identified 
[} \ sn^iall- scale. i2j poputattt^n spaf- 
TJty. ;3i district isolation within a 
BOCES t4j decline m enrolln^ient. 
particularly when it occurs in small 
districts. (5) rapid increases m full- 
van^t* propeily wealth, and 16) large 
discrepancies between inconne anO 
property -based measures of wealth 

To determine the consequences of 
Jhese Six characteristics, thf^ resource 



allocation practices of school districts 
as measured by budget, otaffing, and 
salary data wereexannined Students 
pertornnance on standardized achieve- 
ment tests tPEP tests) was also exam- 
ined These data are routinely col- 
lected by various agenci-^s of ihe 
state education department and in- 
clude information trofn every regular 
K-12 district ir) the state 

To avoid the criticisms of us;;^-: 
pupil-wejghted district level (^aia. dis- 
tricts were not weighted by the number 
of pupils they serve Although thjs is 
appropriate m light of the attention Ihe 
task force had already given to oupil- 
weighted analyses, the results of Cor- 
nell's study must be interpreted with 
care because the numerous small 
districts \n the stale account for only a 
smali fraction of the Pupils in the state 
Indeed. ir> 1978 79. the 67 smallest 
dist^fcts sn the state enrolled only \ 3 
percent of the students m the sarnple 

Th'S boiletin presents only a small 
pr :)portion of the f'ndmgs presented lo 
t^"'e la^k force and tocuses on ;hose 
findings that a^e likefy to interest 
school administrators srhooi board 
members parents and taxpayers A 
more detail d report of the findings is 
available from the Department of Edu - 
CdliOn at Cornell University 



Results of the Study 
Scale of Operation 

The rationale for exolonng the con 
sequences of a ^mal) scale operation 
IS relatively straightforward Because 
of trie mdivjsiblu nature of certain 
educational resources le g adm "i^s- 
trative or teacher services) cinti be^ 
cause Small scale operations f^'^e 
unable to lake advantage of t^^e bene- 
fits of specialization, it costs mort; in 
small districts to achieve the 
results than it does m olherivise equiv- 
alent large districts n certain results 
cost more to achieve i'^ small districts, 
several possible consequences can 
be imagined (a) srnall districts can 
economise by cutting downr on either 
the diversity of their services or on ihe 
quality of their services. (b> Small" 



districts can spend at higher levels 
thdn do otrierwise equivalent districts 
and impose the atteiidant costs on 
tdxpdyers. or {C} small districts can 
enco^urage employees. studentSn and 
parents to work harder and. m effect 
finance ^thu" extra costs through the 
use of these nonpur^na^ed resources 
For exa.nple without leducing thQir 
teaching efforts, teach„:s might per- 
form tasks that are ordinanly per- 
formed by administrators 

Spen^ng Levels, Tabic 1 provides 
information about expenditure levels 
in small districts compared with large 
districts All 670 regular K- 1 2 districts 
were ranked by scale (as measured 
by the TAPU' pupl count) and were 
divided into ten equal groups IVIeans 
and standard deviations for a series of 
variables were calculated for each of 
the ten groepo 

It appears tnat the smallest distncts 
in the state spend at. relatively high 
levels on a per pupil bas^s Further 
analysis has revealedn however, that 
this result can be misleading Specifi- 
cally, the large standard deviation 
associated with the smallest districts 
reflects the amount of vanatton that 
exists among the smallest 67 districts 
ip the state It is also indicative of how 
dangerous it is to make generalizations 
about, this grouping oi districts A 
case-by-case examination of these 
67 districts revealed that two districtSn 
Fishers and Shelter Island, tend to 
elevate the average expenditure level 
for all 67 dislncts When these two 
districts are excluded from the sample, 
the mean for the general fund per 
pupil fa'ls from $2527 to $2393 Fur- 
ther analysis also revealed tl lat small- 
scaie districts actually spend less 
than large-scale districts on a per 
pupil basiS when appropriate statistical 
controls are applied Doe3 this ten- 
cl*^ncy to spend less in small districts 
constitute lack of interest in education 
by taxpayers'? From a policymaking 
perspective, this is a substantive 
question and raisos another issue To 
what degree are districts iikoly to use 
incr^.^a^ed state aid resulting from 
school finance rofoim lo rc^ducjc local 
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TABLE 1 

RetdUonshtps between expei tdtture levels and patterns and school district scato, 1978-79 

123456 

Locai Levy 
Djvided by 

General Fund Fuil Value Local Levy Expencirture Expenddure Expenditure 

Total AidabJc Expenditure (fax rate Divi(Jed by per Pupil on per Pupti on per Pupil on 



Pupil Unjts 


per Pupil 


in mills) 




Locat Income 


Insi ruction 


Transportation 


Boces 




DfStnci Decties' 


Mean 


sot 


Mean 


SO 


Mean 


SO 


Mean 


SO 


Mean 


SO 


Mean 


SO 


< 566 


2527 


1074 


130 


30 


' 08 


05 


1359 


549 


158 


66 


162 


82 


566- 933 


2184 


373 


134 


25 


06 


03 


1192 


239 


144 


35 


145 


46 


934-1303 


2285 


500 


14 4 


34 


06 


02 


1250 


316 


136 


49 


107 


44 


1304-1553 


2274 


'553 


148 


44 


05 


02 


1243 


325 


132 


47 


94 


43 


1554-1968 


2347 


598 


15 1 


53 


04 


02 


1319 


381 


122 


40 


98 


45 


1969-2549 


2314 


650 


155 


42 


05 


03 


1271 


363 


129 


42 


76 


21 


2550-3311 


2464 


664 


175 


47 


05 


02 


1398 


424 


119 


48 


75 


34 


3312-44/2 


2592 


666 


199 


55 




02 


1486 


417 


1 17 


49 


73 


36 


44 7o -6962 


2633 


479 


21 3 


54 


05 


02 


1511 


316 


119 


44 


68 


39 


>6962 


2607 


513 


223 


63 


06 


03 


1508 


322 


99 


36 


54 


30 


AEI Otstnds 


2423 


630 


167 


46 


05 


03 


1354 


373 


127 


46 


95 


44 



rj-^670 

'Deales are nonpupil- weighted teach represents 10% of the districts arJ include*, dJt regular K-12 disii+cts ^ith [he oxctption ol the 
' big 5" dfStncis) 

tStandard deviation, a measure of yaftation among the distffcis 



taxes rather than to ennoh educational 
progranns'^ 

The Unare^ also priint to ^ relation- 
ship between the size of a district and 
what it spends on instruction Once 
again, the high figures for the smallest 
dislncls are accounted for by Fishers 
and Shelter Island Among dtstrK:ts 
that :^oend the same amount on edu- 
cation in general, smaller distncts 
tend to spend less than larger distncts 
on instruction How might one explain 
this result 

One explanation is fhat small dis- 
tricts tend to spend more on trans- 
portalton Because snnall districls tend 
to be located jn sparsely- settled areas 
(r "0 43) and. because sparstty is posi- 
tively related to transportation costs 
per pupil (r-0 33). it is plausible to 
conclude that scale affects Iranspor 
tation through sparsity.^ Because the 
slate reimburses transportation expen- 
ditures at a high nominal rate, how- 
ever, tt ts not clear that transportation 
draws resources away fronn instruction 



in ways that foster inequities between 
small and large districts 

Oniijmn Fi nf tablp 1 provides "ntQr_ 
rrtalion about the relationship between 
the scale of a district and its partici- 
pation in BOCES programs Clearly, 
small districts tend to spend more per 
pupil on BOCES services than do 
large districts But it also appears that 
there JS considerable yanation jn the 
degree to wh'^h snnall djstncts sub- 
scnbe to BOCES services Tmsyarta- 
tion rrtay be a cause for concern 
because it rrtay mean that some small 
distrcts are unable to take advantage 
of the services BOCES offers This 
possibility was examined and the re- 
sults are reported m the ii^oiatton 
sectiOi* of this bulletin 

Resource v^llocatlon Practices. 
Columns 7, 8. and 9 of table 1 provide 
insight intu some of the consequences 
of a srrtail-scale operation for district 
rcs>ource allocation practices Smaller 
diMriCts lend to have higher teachcr- 
pupil ratios than larger districts Even 



dniong districts that spend the same 
amount on education, the smaller 
d'Str*cts fTi^irtJ [*^3cht?r& per pupi! 
Because of the indivisible nature of 
tf^acher resources, small school dis- 
tncts may have tittle choice but to 
operate with snnaHer ulassus than tJo 
large disincis that spend at the same 
oyerall level per pupil 

Ho.vdo srrtall distncts finance their 
smaif class siz^s^ Four possibilities 
come tumind First, they can purchase 
fewer nonteacher resources to off- 
set the costs of hmail class size The 
figures suggest that small districts 
rnakc do with fewtjr nonloaching pro- 
fessional staff 

In contrast to the tendency of srrtall 
school districts to hire fewer non- 
teaching professionals, small districts 
tend to hire more para professional 
ti;des per pupil man large districts 
This result is surprising it raises a 
question about the degree to which 
small diblrictb set* h.ring para profes- 
sional aides as a rtilativeiy inexpensive 



er|c 3 
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6 


9 


10 


1 1 


12 












Percentage of 




Full-Tinne 








Sludenis Falling 




Nonteach^ng 


Full -Time 






Beiow Minimal 


Futi-Tinrte 


PfOJesstonais 


Parapro/es* 


Begir^ning B A 


Begtnmng M A 


Competency as 


Teachers per 


per 1,000 


Sional Stafrper 


' Teacher Salary 


Teacher Salary 


Measured by Ihe 


1 ,000 Pupits 


Pupils 


1,000 Pupils " 


($) 


{%) 


P£P Test 



Mean 


SO 


Mean 


SO 


Mean 


SO 


Mean'' 


SO 


Mean 


SO 


Mean 


SO 




63 0 


165 


58 


31 


^8 


43 


9,566 


936 


10 575 


1,373 


t9 


06 




52 1 


57 


56 


22 


49 


33 


9.896 


749 


10,809 


' 863 


le 


05 




52 8 


62 


58 


23 


39 


29 


* t0,0^2 


997 


11,091 


1.357 


17 


05 




51 5 


4 7 


56 


1 6 


39 


36 


110,087 


h226 


11,136 


1 590 


15 


05 




51 2 


44 


62 


22 


36 


36 


10,514 


tJ93 


It. 662 


1,639 


16 


05 




51 5 


53 


59 


22 


4 I 


35 


IQ 179 


M04 


It. 382 


1.356 


17 


06 




51 6 


48 


66 


1 9 


41 


30 


10690 


t 267 


n 956 


1.690 


16 


06 


< 


49 9 


46 


73 


28 


29 


33 


11.100 


1,209 


12.457 


1,706 


15 


06 




49 8 


49 


7 1 


22 


24 


31 


11 220 


M41 


12-647 


1,^53 


15 


07 






51 


73 


20 


23 


28 


1 1 171 


ro6t 


12 744 , 


1.422. 


15 


06 




52 3 


70 


63 


24 


37 


33 


10.481 


f.222 


11,699 


1,632 


16 


06 





^ = 670 



■weighted teach represents 10% the diStncts and includes all regular K-12 distncts w(th fhe exception ot the 
■^Standard deviat*^n. a measure of variation among the districts 



'Oeciles are nonpupit- 
big 5' distncts) 



means ol promoting specialization in 
thCr instructional programs 

A sccomvj iTitciMS 'iriari\.^(ny srrirtill 
class Size is to^ay lower salaries to 
teachers Findings indicate that small 
districts tf)nd to provide lower teachers' 
salanes than larger djstncts More- 
Over the premium accorded starting 
teachers ^ith n^aster's rather than 
tachelor s degrees is positively roiated 
to sc ale In Contract to larger districts, 
small districts appear to provide fewer 
incentives to teachers to acquire ad- 
vanced training 

A third means of financing small 
class sj^e involves the distr'bution of 
assignments among school personnel 
I* teachers in small districts perform 
the tasks ordinarily performed by ad- 
ministrators tn large districts and also 
continue to perform their teaching 
duties, the teachers, m efferl. under- 
Mile the cosls of smc*ller -^^asses by 
y/vorking harder than teacf^ s jn larger 
districts If teachers pt;;form these 
administrative tasks 3nd nrpond by 



reducing iheir leaching efforts, the 
cost IS shifted lo students m the form 
of feuuct;u ltfvt;ib ui inijifucliundi i>er- 
vices Unfortunately, aside from anec- 
dotal evidence, it was not possible lo 
examine the extent lo which this 
option IS pursued 

Finally, districts have the option of 
reducing the dive^sily of their curncular 
offerings I* fewer courses are offered, 
classes will tie larger in thai area of 
Ihe curnculum where courses are 
combined Taxpayers wtll benefit, but 
presumably al (he expense of students 
who niust contend with reduced 
opportuniijes lo recewe specialized 
instruction 

Although it may be inappropriate to 
link evidence regarding spending 
levels and resource allocaiion prac- 
tices wilh aggregate measures of 
pupii performiance on standardized 
examinations, it is potentially instruc- 
tive to compare tlie performance of 
pupils in small districts with those in 
large districts Conl*ary to what is 



commonly believed, small schools 
lend lo have higher percentages of 
tneir stuaents fail oeiow ine minimum 
level of competency as defined by the 
state than do larger schools i\ appears 
thai disproportionate numbers of stu- 
dents in small districts are failing lo 
achieve what tfie stale considers mm - 
imaNevels of competency Moreover, 
this result holds when controls are m 
place for background characteristics 
such as the property wealth of the 
district 

Willingness to Pay- Is ii safe to 
conclude that because small dslncts 
spend less Ifian large districts, tax- 
payers in Smalt districts are less in- 
terested in education'^ Column 2 of 
table 1 reveais a positive relationship 
between the tdx rate a school district 
imijjoses and the scale of the distnct 
It appears that SmaJ districts tend to 
impose low tax rates and large districts 
tend to inr^ose high lax rates 

These results are largely consistent 
with the claim lhat smati schools, tn 
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TABLE 2 

Relationships between expenditure levels and patterns and school district sparsltyt 1978^79 

^1 a 3 4 5 6 
■/ » 

Local Levy 

Sparaty Divided by 

(enrolled pupi<s General Fund Full^alue Local Levy Expenditure Expenditure- Expenditure 

per Square Expenditure (tax rate Owided t>y per pjjpil on per Pupil on per Pupii 



m^ie) 


per Pupil 


in miJIS) 




Local Income 


' Instruction 


Transportation 


on 80CES 


OtStffCt Oecjies* 


Mean 


$Dt 


Mean 


$0 


Mean 


SO 


Mean 


SO 


Mean 


SO 


Mean 


$0 


<6 83 


2337 


441 


130 


3 1 


0837 


0446 


1253 


228 


163 


47 


159 


79 


' ,6 83- 10 79 


2123 


313 


139 


26 


.0524 


0190 


1144 


172 


149 


29 


131 


50 


10 80- 16 50 


2\22 


396 


134 


2 1 


0447 


0U2 


il51 


254 


145 


37 


110 


48 


1651- 2309 


2109 


301 


139 


22 


0413 


0189 


1128 


131 


127 


32 


99 


34 


23 10- 3449 


2057 


233 


142 


30 


0399 


0175 


1144 


125 


126 


36 


82 


33 


34 50- 7103 


2226 


378 


161 


30 


0444 


0183 


1229 


216 


'132 


38 


78 


37 


71 04-. 6213 


2549 


587 


185 


49 


0507 


0209 


1447 


364 


129 


51 


88 


50 


16214-453 33 


2746 


722 


197 


57 


0584 


0370 


1558 


411 


117 


51 


75 


46 


453 84-89940 


2927 


712 


21 3 


60 


0553 


0268 


1703 


435 


99 


46 


69 


50 


>899 40 


2923 


499 


23 7 


70 


0581 


0250 


1730 


324 


88 


40 


64 


34 


M OiStrrCtS 


2415 


486 


168 


43 


0528 


0257 


1351 


287 


127 


41 


95 


48 



*Oecile& are nonpupil- weighted leach represents 10% of the districts and includes a\\ reguiar K-t2 districts MiU the exct^pt^on ot the 
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general, tend to be low spending 
districts that tax themselves at rela- 
tiw^ty i^wy lo^/^jc A dfffsr^n* typv ot 
relatJonsh'p. however, is revealed 
when the level of local spending is 
compared with ability to pay as meas- 
ured by income (rather than property 
wealth) Instead of finding that small 
districts spend less of tiieir income 
than large d^stric^s on education— a 
finding that would be consistent with 
the thesis that smali districts are tow- 
effort districts— it appears that small 
districts lend \o spend the same, if not 
a higher percentage of their incoma, 
on education az larger districts In- 
deed, the smallest distncts spend a 
higher fraction of their income on 
education than any of the other dis- 
tricts, and this result holds even when 
the two atypical districts (Fishers and 
Shelter Island) are removed from the 
analysis 

An income-based measure of effort 
or wfllir^ness to pay should be more 
refined than the variables considered 



m column 3 of table 1 Refined figures 
would account for the incomes of 
thoso taxpayers who own proper!/ 
wilhm a given MjiStrict but reside else- 
where One conclusion of this studyr 
however, is that an exclusive rehanue 
on property tax rates to measure local 
effort**iS maf^ropnale and that it is 
prt^mature to conclude that small dis- 
tricts are low-effort districts 



Sparslty 

What IS true for small districts com- 
pared with large districts is also true 
for sparsely -settled distncts compared 
With densely settled districts Table 2 
reports results that are quite Similar to 
those found in table t 

When considering the effects of . 
sparsity on transportation costs and 
practiceSr It IS apparent irom table 3 
that sparsety-settled districts spend 
more per pup/f on transportation than 
"do more densely-settled districts 



oreover. the ratjo of approved to 
total expenditures is relatively low for 
the iTi05i anu the ieasi ^»pd(^jfiy- 
settled distncts in the state Botu 
densely-settled districts and sparselv- 
settled districts face relatively low 
elfective aid ratios Sparsely -s^^ltlcd 
districts spend a larger fraction of 
their transportation budgets on distrjci- 
operated transportation services 
Sparsely -settled distncts also tend to 
transport fewer nonallowed* pupils 
than do more densely -settled districts 
The latter two fmdtngs have impli- 
cations ior the rate at whiCh the state 
provides aid for transportation Tfie 
grt^ater the tendency for a district to 
transport nonaliowed pupils, the lower 
the rale at whiCh ajd is provided for 
transportation Hence, it is not sur- 
prising to find tt-at densely -settled 
districts, given thteir tend .nCy to trans 
perl fairly \ugh numbers o^ nonaliowed 



*lhe costs ut transpurling nonaliowed 
popib tiru rnjt it^ii-jbOjbtJd tht/ Mdlt^ 
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students face relatively low tevels of 
transporlatjon aid as a fraction of thetr 

The \A;il[ingnoss to transport non- 
allowed pupils 15 not a reason for the 
low rate at which the state matches 
transportation expenditures in sparsely 
settled districts Thest; districts tend 
to transport nonallowed pupils rela- 
tively infrequently An alternative expia- 
natujii for the low matching rates ^n 
sparsely-settled districts m^^ulves the 
parity issue During the period under 
study, the state disallovved certain 
expenditures that districts operating 
their own fleets incurred and. at the 
sam&time approved analogous expon 
dilures made by districts relying on 
contracted services 



Isolation 

In analyzing the relationships be- 
tween scale oi operdtiun and spending 
patterns, d burprisiny amount of ^ana- 

O 



tion was found m InO level at which 
small districts spend for BOCES sur^ 
viue^ Tfhb varMiiun ib puibfUiaiiy 
troubling because, the concept ot 
Shared services that the BOCES pro- 
gram embodies constitutes a viable 
mean^ of offsetting many of the costs 
that srnail-scale entails To the extent 
that this IS true, the inability or unwil- 
lingness of small districts to participate 
jn BOCJES programs Can have adverse 
implications for both students and 
taxpayers 

In light ot this, researchers tried to 
identify impediments that linmt the 
ability of districts to partiCipato in 
BOCES programs The term isolation 
was used to refer to Ihe^e iijipt^i- 
ments. and two distinct types of iso- 
lation were considered Firsl an 
isolated district was defined as one 
(hat lb different m some fundamental 
way from the olher districts in the 
local BOCES The example that is 
frequently given for this type of iso- 
lation involves a Situation where a 



rural district with interests in shared 
basiC services is surrounded by subur- 
ban oistncts with interests m more 
specialized services such as instruc- 
tion in dance and the visual arts 

The second Jypc of isolation was 
measured by the number of miles 
between the local djstnct and the 
nearest regional BOCES center This 
was labeled as geographic isolation 
Even where districts are c^uite similar 
to their neighbors, it students h^ve to 
spend excessive tjme m trans/on a 
regular basis, this can senously re- 
duce the willingness of the districts to 
participate in BOCES programs 

The first step in this analysis was to 
document the degree of isolation that 
exists within the stale Findings snowed 
a considerable degree of isolation 
For example, 246djstricts m the state 
jtre Situated in a BOCES whe^e. on 
the average* they are either srrialler* 
wealthier, or geographically larger than 
their fellow cooperating districts More- 
over, there ^re 47 regular K-12 dis- 
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RetaUonshlps between selected characteristics of transportation services and scfiool district sparslty, X(i78-79 
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tStandard deviation, a measure of variation among the districts 



tncts in the state that are more than 
25 miles away from the nearest 
BOCES pruyrdiii * 

The |econa slep in the analysis 
involved checking to see Aether 
distnct isolation makes a difference in 
the degree lo wh ich in dividual districts 
participate m BOCES programs In 
general, these analyses showed that 
district isolation was nOt related sys- 
tematically to the level of spending 
per pupil on BOCES servces Although 
this may suggest that isoialionVoSes 
no real hardships for school districts, 
feeveral points should be kept m mind 
First, isolated districts may have itltle 
choice over their level of participation, 
especially if the services are man- 
dated by the state Second, the fact 
that geographic isolation is not sys- 
tematically retated to parhcipatjon 
levels Off districts suggests thai sub- 
stantial numbers of students are tra^ 
veling between 50 and l20 miles a 
day on a regular basis Third, the 
measure of participation used m this 



study IS at best a first approximation 
0^ the average level of participation in 
aii BOCES programs a more relined 
measure that examines participation 
in specific programs may reveal dif- 
ferent results 

These points suggest that the ef- 
fects of isolation deserve more atten- 
tion A senes of case studies couicT 
provide the state with the information 
It needs to assess the impact^ of 
isolation on educational opportunities 
Until these case studies are complete, 
it would be unwise to draw conclusions 
about the impact of isolation on Jhe 
cost and delivery of educational 
services 



Changes In Enrollment 

i 

The chief reason Toi expecting en- 
rotlment change, specifically enroll- 
ment decline, lo make a difference m 
the allocation of educational resources 
stems from the idea thai certain rig- 



idities exist wjthm schooi systems that 
make it difficult for officials to respond 
quckly to an abrupt or unanticipated 
change m enrollment. An example 
would include provisions m teachers" 
contracts that may either retard the 
speed at which a district s laculty is 
reduced or affect the willingness .of 
administrators to reduce staff m dis- 
tricts experiencing decline. It was 
found that districts experiencing the 
greatest percentage of enrollment 
decline tend to spend at high levels 
per pupil on the gener^al fund as well 
as on expenditures directly related to 
instruction As one might expect, these 
districts also operate with relatively 
high tea<ifier-pupil ratios, somewhat 
higher nonteaching professional per 
pupjl ratios, and tower paraprofes- 
Sional aide per pupil ratios. 

One'thesis that was tested in this 
study was the claim that an equivaibfnt 
decline percentage terms is more 
burdensome m a district that is aiready 
small compared with a latge district. 



This phenomenon w&s examined by 
checking to see whether the'impact 
of ^ given percentage decline m en- 
rollment vajies depending on the scale 
of the diStnct A stronger relationsh^ip 
was found' between the percentage 
change in enrollment and spending * 
levels as well as teacher-pupil ratios 
m the smaller districts These results 
are consistent with the argument that 
a loss of 5 percent of the student 
dodv jn a small district is more senous 
than the loss of 5 percent in a large 
diStnct The slate may have a re^^pon- 
Sibilily tor treating declining small dis- 
tricts differently Irom declining large 
districts Currently, no such distinction 
AS drawn 



Measuring Ability to Pay 

Attention js given here to burdens 
that stem from ihe state s inaccurate 
determination of a school district s 
ability to pay for educational services 
Researchers analyzed the impact of 
changes m fiHI-vaiue property wealth 
overtime and studied the tmplications 
of a Earge discrepancy between a 
school distncts property and income 
measures of wealth 



Changes in Property Wealth. To 

measure changes jn full -value property 
wealth over a recent 5-year penod. 
information v^as collected about dis- 
tricts" property wealth forthe 1973-74 
schooi year and for the 1978-79 
school year These two figures were 
used to calculate the percentage 
change in full-value property wealth 
for each of the regular K- 1 2 distncts 
in the state Table 4 shows the refjults 
of companng the average percentage 
gam in property wealth for rural dis- 
tncts With the average gam of non- 
rural distncts A rural distncl was 
defined as having fewer than 1553 
students (TAPU) and fewer than 23 
students enrolled per square mile 
Ourjng the 1974-79 period, property 
wealth had been nsjng at a higher 
rate in rural school distncts than else- 
where ThiS result corroborates the 
findings oi numerous efforts by rural 
school officials to document differ- 
ences m growth rates of rural districts 
compared with other school distncts ' 
What IS potentially important about 
this finding is that Jt holds m general 
for a collection of school districts thai 
have only their small-scale and 
sparsely -settled populations in com- 
mon This result ...not be attributed 
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to unusual events occurnng in a Single 
county or region of the state ft is a 
result that applies to' a substantial 
number of school districts located in 
more than 41 counties in the state 

According to rural school officials 
and district residt;nts. the rapid nse m 
the full value of rural districts relative 
to other districts is due \b speculation 
and IS mOre accuralely thought of as 
paper wealth and not real growth m 
the rur^l diStncts ability to finance 
education If this assertion has ment. 
it should be possible to show that the 
nature of the impact of an equivalent 
gain in property wealth in^a school 
district depends on whether the district 
IS located m a rural area of the slate 
When this analysis was earned out. it 
vyas found that the relationship be- 
tween gams m property wealth and 
spending levds was significantly dif- 
ferent for the rural districts 

Although this result cannot be used 
to lustify the claims rural people make 
about tne paper v^ealth \. henomenon, 
It is^cohsistent with whc*i one would 
expect to find if the paper wealth 
allegations have merit It follows that 
the state would be wel'-advised to 
distinguish between gams m real 
wealth that are real in the sense that 
they are permanent and those that 
^e lemporafy or artificial l^urther re- 
search iS necessary before the appro- 
priate response by the state can be 
determined 

Discrepancies in Wealth Meas* 
ures. The discrepancy between prop- 
erty and income measures of wealth 
IS the finat background charactenslic 
that was examined m this study To 
measure the discrepancy that can 
exist m a drpitnct between property- 
and income -based nneasures of ability 
to pay. districts were ranked by both 
income and property wealth and. for 
each distnct. the two rankings were 
compared Table 5 aiusttales these 
discrepancies All distncts falling into 
cells that are off tiie iiortheasti/ south- 
west diagonal of table 5 are. to some 
degree, faced with a discrepancy 
between their income and property- 
based measures ot weailti Several 
interesting results can be lourjd m this 
table Tor exanplo, it appears thai 
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expendttufes are not sensitive to in- 
come levels for the low property ^vealth 
disiffCts For !he middle and^ high 
^^eaflft districts, the expected positive, 
relationship between expenditures and 
income is obtained Moreover, tor the 
lowmcome vyealth districts, higher 
levels of property wealth appear to 
have little influence on spendng levels 
until the upper QuaaJe of the property 
wealth distribution is reached Finally, 
as. might be expected, distrtcls that 
have the same property wealth but 
dilferent levels of income receive 



roughly the same ainount of operating 
aid per pupjl 

Further analysis showed lhat the 
Small and sparsely -settled distrfcts 
tend to be concentrated in the cells of 
table 5 lhat indicate high levels of 
property wealth relative to income 
wealth Specifically, 65 percent of the 
, districts falling into cells to the left of 
the northeast^southwost diagonal of 
the table have lower than 1 553 pupiis 
and fewer than 23 pupils per square 
mile Of the 16 districts that fall into 
the extreme northwest cell of the 



table. 1 3 or 81 percent ol the districts 
are small and sparsely solt/ed " 

These rt^iSults suggest that any move- 
ment toward an increased use of an 
income-based measure of woal^. w^il 
work to the advantage of most rural 
districts indeed, ol the 202 districts 
classified as be»ng rural, onl> 13 look 
substantially iveallhier m incom(? than 
in property 

Researchers examined the potential 
impact the vanoiis income ^diust^ 
ments currently being considereo by 
the task force would have on rurar 
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districts, and found that a muUioIca* 
tive adjustment wilh a pupil count ir; 
the denominator is Ihe most advan- 
tageous for rural schools The analysis 
also showed* however, that this is not 
the case fof aiL/ural districts 'The 
school districts considered fural jn the 
research, those with few^r than 1 553 ^ 
students and ^n" regions with fewer 
jthan 23 fJupils per square mile, are a 
remarkably diverse group It is not 
surprising to find that some rural dis- 
Jricts Mi be better off by an income 
adiustmentn and others will be better 
off by alternative ad;L;3trr^cnt3 



Summary 

Although the research reported m 
thjs bulletin is now complete and the 
findirjgs have been presented to the 
task force, it *s c'ear that additional 
researchneeds tobecarriedbul lt*s 
extraordtnardy difficult to document 



instances of^inequities th^t affect rurai 
schooi districts using aggregate data 
that are collected by the slate for 
other purposes Future research on 
rural school prob'ems in Hew York 
State will most likely involve greater 
emp^asls on case study types of 
methodologies 

Inclosing^ it is u^eful*to summarize 
the story the data tell about rural 
schopis in New Yo^k State The re- 
search shows that rural districts spend 
less on instruction than do otherwise 
similar districts* they operate with 
higher teacher-pupil ratios* rural dis- 
^ Incls offer iower starting salaries to 
therr teachers, they provide fewer 
incentives tc their teachers to obtain 
addit*onal iraining, and they rely more 
heavily on paraprofessional teacher 
^ides Moreovern there are theoretical 
^ reasons for believing that rural schools 
* offer fewer spec*alized courses and 
expect their teachers to periorm more 
noninstructional (quasi-administrative) 
iasks than do nonrural schools In 



rural schools, the rate at whch stu- 
dents fail below minimum competency 
leveis relatively high And hnally* 
from the taxpayers perspective* evj^ 
dence suggests that the fraction of 
their incyme that rural taxpayers 
spend on education is as.high if not 
higher than the fraction spent *n non- 
rural djstrcts 

Viewed collectively* these results 
irKlicate that burdens exist in rurat 
school districts In the months to 
come, the task force and the New 
York State Legislature will debate the 
nature aad extent of the state's res- 
ponsibiltty to offset these burdens as 
a part -of the effort currently under way 
to refdrm New York Staters systenn of ' 
providing state aid for ed'xation 
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